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pleasure. 


what it costs? 


Look at the facts. 


ature. 


automobile. 
cooled machines. 


with comfort and enjoyment. 


roads. 
the time—winter and summer. 


every day in the year? 


Model ID $2800 (Top extra) 





Time’s Changes 


<p 


3efore we were married you said you'd lay 
wn your life for me,’’ she sobbed. 

*T know it,’’ he returned, solemnly; “ but this 
nfounded flat is so tiny there's no place to lay 
ything down.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


A Little Savage 


LittLe Nepuew: Auntie, did you marry an 
lian? 

Aunt: Why do you ask such silly questions, 
eddie? ; 

LittLeE Nepuew: Well, I saw some scalps on 
hr dressing-table—Fliegende Blaetter. 


The Franklin engine is lighter. 
tus. The whole automobile is lighter, as well as simpler and stronger. 
This means further fuel economy, and an enormous saving of tires. 
The weight of an automobile is what wears out tires and makes big bills. 

The Franklin six-cylinder seven-passenger Model H, the most 
capable touring-car for American roads, is the only light-weight large 
It doesn’t begin to use up tires as fast as the heavy water- 
And it is more comfortable. 
endure only a limited amount of riding in a steel-frame half-elliptic 
spring automobile, find that in a Franklin with its full-elliptic springs 
and its laminated wood frame they can ride all day—and day after day, 


And more service in the year. 
There is nothing to freeze nor overheat. 








Any good automobile will give you 
But which one will give you the 
most pleasure and the most service for 


The Franklin air-cooled engine gets more power out of the gasoline 
than a water-cooled engine, because it runs at a more efficient temper- 
This means fuel economy right at the start. 

There is no water-cooling appara- 


Many people who can 


So the Franklin gives more mileage—more service, on all sorts of 


You can use any Franklin all 


What real comfort is there in a heavy hard-riding automobile? 
How much satisfaction in one that you cannot use readily and freely 


Franklin automobiles, measured by quality, and by what they do, 
are the best automobile value there is. 


Learn the facts before you buy. 


Write for the new 40-page Franklin 
catalogue de luxe, describing the com- 
plete line of Franklin runabouts, touring 
cars and closed cars. The most inform- 
ing automobile catalogue ever issued. 
Sent only on request. 


H H FRANKLIN MFG CO., Syracuse N Y 





Weary Warbler: 1 say, Bo, THIS MUST BE 
ONE OF THOSE OPEN FIREPLACES WE HEARD 
ABOUT. 
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The Gentle Grafter, by O. Henry. New York: The 
McClure Co. 

As a writer of short stories, O. Henry has 
come to make a great reputation among us. This 
book is in line with his former work—packed 
with ideas. Indeed, if it were not for his ideas, 
O. Henry would have had his reign over long 
ago. As it is, his cleverness is an obstruction to 
the reading of his excellent work. He is too 
smart. He tires one with his verbal tricks. 






The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by S. Baring 
Gould. New York: Frederick Stokes & Co. 

A newer and cheaper form of a work al- 
ready familiar to a limited class of readers. 
In his preface, the author apologizes for giving 
to the world another life of Napoleon, especially 
as no new materials have been discovered, and 
no new light may presumably be thrown on the 
character of the great Corsican. But no apology 
is necessary. Indeed, it is hardly too much to 
say that no more thoroughly readable life has 
ever been written. The author avoids detail; he 
is unsparing in his arraignment of Napoleon. But 
his position in each instance is made tenable by 
his acute and logical way of summing up his con- 
clusions. 

Eaybt and Its Monuments, by Robert Hichens, with 
pictures by Jules Guerin. New York: The Century 
Company. 

The excellence of the work done by the De 
Vinne Press in this book is illustrative of its pre- 
eminence in the printing world. The color plates 
are especially good. Mr. Hichens writes in the 
most delightful manner of his subject. He car- 
ries one along through the old ruins, and along 
the edge of the desert, with an air of pleasant 
leisure. Of Hatshepsu, he says: “ You may see 
her, if you will, a little lady on the wall, with a 
face decidedly sensual—a long, straight nose, 
thick lips, an expression rather determined than 
agreeable. Her mother looks as Semetic as a 
Jew money lender in Brick Lane, London. Her 
husband, Thothemes II., has a weak and poor 
spirited countenance.’’ 

With Whistler in Venice, by Otto H. Bacher. New 
York: The Century Company. 

The author was a friend of Whistler, and feels 
that something. more ought to be written about 
the artist as he lived in Venice. Perhaps too 
much has been written about Whistler already, 
but when a vogue like this starts, it can always 
be depended upon to overshoot the mark. Mr. 
Bacher’s book is pleasant reading, with certain 
allowances made for what we might term lack 
of literary perspective. 
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THREE BRIDGE RUBBERS 


The Best Score Pad Made. 
Twenty-five Cents Each at All Dealers. 


KENILWORTH INN 


20 hours from New York. 
Adjoins Geo. Vanderbilt’s famous estate. Always Open. New 
management. Ideal climate. Riding, Driving, Golf, Tennis. 
NO CONSUMPTIVES. 
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HAVE, MR. MONK? 


WHAT WILL YOU 
Mr. Monk: ANOTHER LEAF IN THE TABLE 


Waiter 4 


Right After All 


To THE EpiTor OF LIFE: 

Sir:—I notice that you have been called to 
account for calling a bird a “ woodpecker,’’ 
which your critic says is a “sapsucker.’’ Your 
label is all right; for sapsucker is an inappro- 
priate name; and the so-called ‘sapsuckers are 
woodpeckers, any way; although ornithologists 
have divided the woodpecker family into a num- 
ber of genera, instead of classifying them all 
under one generic name. 

Respectfully, 
W. T. BELL. 


FRANKLIN, Pa., December 17, 1908.- 





Directions for Washing 


AMERICAN HOSIERY 


Underwear 
UNSHRINKABLE 
Ribbed 
O retain the elasticity and shape 
of ribbed garments, soak for 
half an hour in warm water, and 


then wash by squeezing suds through 
the garments by hand, avoiding all 
rubbing. 
Use no 
powders, or chemicals. 
Rinse thoroughly in warm water, 
and run through the wringer length- 


caustic soap, washing 


wise. 
Stretch to proper length before 
drying, and iron when slightly damp. 
Nine Highest Awards. 








Be sure “NO BETTER " 
this label a AN HosIERY 
pant AMER OSU DERWEAR 








TRADE MARK 
For men, women and children. 
AMERICAN HOSIERY COMPANY 
108 and 110 Franklin Street, New York 











What He Needed 


Supt. McLaren, of San Francisco’s system of 
public parks, was inspecting the work of restor- 
ing Union Square to its former beauty, now that 
the little St. Francis has been removed. 

“I'm for heavin’ this un out; it’s a bum little 
bush,’ remarked a gardener with a brogue. 

“Which one?’’ inquired McLaren. “ You 
don’t mean this beautiful little Scotch heather? 
All it needs is more water, and it will grow as 
tall as you are.’’ 

“You're not 
Laren.’’ 

“ Not extraordinarily so.”’ 

“T say, Mr. McLaren,’’ reflected the garden- 
er, thoughtfully, “did you ever try water your- 
self? ’’°—San Francisco Chronicle. 


very tall yourself, Mr. Mc- 














Tvrade-mark registered. This plate ts on the end of every Springfield Metallic Casket 


is indestructible. It is made of bronze, of cast metal and of steel. 


In former times, only entire nations could protect ‘the bodies of their saints 
and kings from the horrible violation of the earth. Now the Springfield Metallic 
Casket is within the reach of all. 

‘The Final Tribute’’.tells of the efforts of all peoples, even savages, to 
protect the bodies of their dead. Write for it. 

The Springfield Metallic Casket Co., Springfield, O. 





The Springfield Bronze Casket, the most perfect burial receptacle known. U.S. Letters Patent Sept. 13, 1898 














KISSES!’ 


“I COULD SMOTHER YOU WITH 














e e written on the front of a postal card 
Burpee, Philadelphia si ssc cm cic on tie" sak 

will bring you acopy of The Leading 
American Seed Catalog—provided you intend to have a garden this season. A book of 174 pages, 
with colored plates painted from Nature. It tells the plain truth about The Best Seeds that Grow. 


We have the largest Mail-order Burpee, Philadelphia 


Seed Trade in the World and it is 
suffcient to address simply 


FABBOTTS BITIER 
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Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion, 
A delightfal aromatic for all wine. spirit and 
A few dashes give exquisite 
flavor and taste to and increases the tonic 
effect of Grape Fruit. 

Important to see that it is Abbott's. 
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Over 


S306,000 ,Q0O0 


New Life Insurance 
Written and Paid for in 1908! 


The Most Remarkable Year 


In the History of 


The Prudential 


This Magnificent Record is Due to 


Public Appreciation of the NEW ‘‘Low-Cost’’ Ordi- 
nary Policy, the New Industrial Policy, the New 
Monthly Income Policy—all meeting the Demand for 


GUARANTEED LIFE INSURANCE 


and 
It also shows Popular Approval of the 
Administration, Strength, Liberality and 
Fair Dealing of the Company 














Send us your age and we will tell you what The 
Prudential will do for YOU in Life Insurance. 











The Prudential Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
ed as a Stock Company by the State of New J 


Incorporat New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Dept. 09 Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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Love’s Patriot 


ED are the fragrant lips 


Love, thy dear ones eclipse 
The beauty of the rose. 


Wulite are the flowers that fill 
The meadows of the sky: 

Love, thou art whiter still 
Than any star on high. 
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Within the garden-close: 


“BUT WHY DIDN’T YOU CONSULT YOUR FATHER AND ME BEFORE 
“BECAUSE, MAMMA, I WAS AFRAID YOU MIGHT PREJUDICE ME 


3LUE is the sea agleam, 
And blue the dome of night: 
Love, thou hast eyes of dream 
Bluer and all delight. 


So, ever shall thou be, 
Since thou dost well combine 
These chosen colors three, 
American—and mine! 


Julian Durand. 
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YOU WERE MARRIED? ”’ 
AGAINST HIM.’’ 


Scientific 
F gear and a Goblin met one day, 


and the Goblin gave the Germ the 
wall. 

Grudgingly, however. 

“TI’d be as big a bugbear as you if 
only science had chosen to take me up 
as seriously!’’ muttered the Goblin, 
with a sour air. 
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“While there is Life there's Hope.” 
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Lire goes to press, days 

after the Sicilian earth- 
quake, the tale of it is still 
slowly unfolding in the pa- 
pers. It began with “ 12,000 
~ dead” in the careful papers, 
£09) and “20,000 dead” in the 
y’ more rash ones. Now the 
}J§, question is how far short of 
as 200,000 names the roster of the 
i dead will finally contain. 






This earth is not the steadfast 
place. 

We landsmen build upon, 

but it is easier to quote poetry 
than scripture about such a 
calamity as has overtaken Italy. The 
population of Sicily and Calabria has 
not been the most esteemed in Chris- 
tendom, but it comes very near to us 
in these States—as near, no doubt, as 
to any country in Europe, except Italy 
herself. The tremendous story of the 
most fatal catastrophe of historical 
times in Europe will still be running 
strong in the papers when these be- 
lated lines appear in print, but by that 
time most of the horrors will have 
been enumerated and measured, and 
our interest will be in the extent and 
efficacy of measures of relief. The 
sailing of the Celtic with her cargo of 
supplies does our hearts a little good 
just now. 

One thing that these great calami- 
ties, due to natural forces, impresses 
on the mind, is that tremendous things 
happen without human agency, and 
apparently in entire disregard of hu- 
man welfare and convenience. But as 
they happen in accordance with nat- 
ural laws they are not due to whim, 
and human intell#gence may learn in 
time to forecast and guard against 
them. Earthquakes are hardly more 


‘Lere” 


mysterious than smallpox or the bu- 
bonic plague. One is an ailment of 
the bodies we live in, the other a colic 
of the earth we dwell upon. We can 
guess pretty nearly what causes the 
colics, and where they will come. But 
we cannot yet guess when they will 
come, and so we don’t get out of their 
way. 





HE other thing these great calami- 
ties bring to the mind is a fresh 
impression of the solidarity of the hu- 
man race and the wonderful good will 
of men to men in the current world. 
Following the first story of this really 
unparalleled disaster will come a story 
of relief, that, we trust, will, in its 
way, match the calamity. The eager- 
ness in this country—so far off—to do 
whatever can be done and do it in- 
stantly, is being matched, we do not 
doubt, in countries nearer by. What 
modern wealth and skill and organiza- 
tion can do in a great emergency, it 
will be very interesting to watch. The 
disaster was so sudden and so appal- 
ling in its completeness that the chance 
to give “first aid” has been pretty 
narrow, but there will be a vast amount 
of secondary and supplementary help 
needed, and not only promptly, but 
long, and that is why the suggestion to 
hurry along our itinerant fleet of bat- 
tleships was really not quite so Quix- 
otic as it looked. 

Of course, the premature loss of a 
couple of hundred thousand average 
lives is of no great moment to civiliza- 
tion, for average human life abounds, 
and any such loss of it is speedily 
made up. But great calamities leave 
great scars where they happen, and 
touch and hurt an immense number of 
related lives all over the world. 

Peace, then, to Italy’s dead; sym- 
pathy for her mourners; help for the 
survivors who need help. 





ty is not easy to turn from that vast 
grave at the foot of Atna to our 
passing concerns, but here the New 
Year is opening kindly, and who knows 
where to look for hopeful tokens can 


find them on every side. Business is 
important. The Christmas 
pretty lively—once it got started—but 


business is not fully mended yet by a 


trage was 


good deal, though it is steadily mend- 
ing. 

The war 
ning just now to publication of remon- 


on the President is run- 
strance by school girls or their rela- 
tives against his manners as a horse- 
man. ‘They are 
and indicate something like an 
demic of hysteria, but are quite unim- 
portant. 

That Mr. Burton should be the new 
Senator from Ohio is first rate. He 


curiously malicious 


epi- 


is a very able and accomplished legis- 
lator, and the best qualified man in 
Ohio for the place. 

President Castro seems now to be an 
exile from Venezuela—a great 
riddance for that much suffering coun- 
try, even though the government that 
succeeds Castro’s may not be ideal. 

The gentlemen who have the re- 
vision of the tariff on their hands are 
taking plenty of advice, and will prob- 
ably effect something in the course of 
time. Mr. Carnegie’s lecture to them 
on the steel business will not be forgot- 
ten, and will doubtless be of use to 
prod them into making a real revision 
of the schedule it related to. 

Mr. Taft's cabinet still 
this writing (so far as known) of Mr. 
Knox, but that is an excellent and re- 
assuring beginning. 

What the President has to say to 
Congress on the subject of the Secret 
Service will probably have been dis- 
closed before this issue of Lire is out, 
and will undoubtedly be interesting, 
though possibly not impassioned. 

There is a new effort afoot to get 
Dr. Wiley detached from his duties as 
the head of the Pure Food Bureau. 
Dr. Wiley is an exceedingly useful 
citizen, and likely, we judge, to hold 
his-job just as long as he is willing to 
work at it. A matter akin to the con- 
cerns that engage his beneficent atten- 
tion is the cold storage business, and 
especially the practice of 
such foods as eggs and poultry in stor- 
age for excessively protracted periods 
to the detriment of their edible prop- 
erties. We could bear some judicious 
molestation with the middleman’s privi- 
lege of withholding eggs for weary 
months from market until the price is 
right and the eggs are wrong. 
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WHEN I AM FIVE 


That List 


Scene: A breakfast table. 

DiscLosep: A husband and wife. 

He (suddenly rustling down his pa- 
per): Have you got that list? 

SHE: What list? 

He (an expression of satirical cyni- 
cism coming over his face): Weren’t 
you going shopping to-day? 

SHE: Oh yes. 

He: And wasn’t it agreed between us 
that you were to make out a list of 
everything you wanted, and that we 
were to go over it together—in a busi- 
nesslike way? 

SHE (vaguely): Were we? 

He: That was the distinct understand- 
ing. 

SHE: What for? 

He: You are almost enough to drive 








(A NEW IDEA FOR THE MAN WHO IS OUT 
LATE) 
Burglar: SAY, MISTER, WILL YE TELL 
ME WHAT TIME ’TIS, PLEASE. 
“ CERTAINLY. SEE FOR YOURSELF.”’ 
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WHEN FIFTEEN 


any one to drink. Didn’t we go over 
the whole matter—didn’t we agree that 
we couldn’t go on in this way, ordering 
things that we could get along without, 
and omitting things that we really 
needed, and all the time living beyond 
ourincome? Didn’t we thrash it out 





SHE: I believe something was said ; 
about it. 

He: Great Scott! (throwing down his 
paper). That’s a nice thing to say. 
Well, we’ll do it. We'll make it out 


right now. 

SHE (a light dawning on her): Oh, 
you mean the list you talked of day 
before yesterday. 

He: Certainly I do. You said that 
you were going shopping to-day, and I 
suggested that you make out a list and 
that we talk it all over and decide. 

Sue: Of course—I remember dis- 
tinctly. But I am afraid, dear, that it 
is too late now. 

He: What do you mean? 

SHE: Well, I decided not to wait— 
and I went shopping yesterday. 

He: Ha! You did, did you? And 
what did you get, and why are you going 
again to-day? 

SHE (smiling): Well, you see, dear, 
I got all the unnecessary things yester- 
day, and to-day I’ve got to get the 
things that we simply can’t get along 
without. 





ITERATURE is a 
life. 

There are always people who are try- 
ing to make life a by-product of liter- 
ature, but they never seem to make a 
first-class job of it. 


by-product of 





WHEN I AM SEVENTY-FIVE 
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Fat 


HIS is the day of the 
Fat Man. The American 
world demands men of 


weight; 1ts grand passion 
is fat; all its facts, fan- 
cies, fables and foibles are 
*framed in and founded on 
fat. To be fat is to be feasted and flat- 
tered; only the lean languish; only the 
fat flourish, We are reaping where our 
fathers sowed. They taught that fat and 
virtue were synonymous; fat and infamy 
were eternally at war; fat and laughter 
were brothers. Czsar had a taste for fat 
men; the robber in Gil Blas had a pen- 
chant for fat kitchen maids; in Africa 
and the mystic Orient fat has ever been 
the final and supreme test of female 
beauty; the East could not get too much 
of a good thing. We of the Occident 
link leanness with villainy; our rascals 
must be thin and hungry; Death, Fam- 
ine, Plague and all mundane unpleas- 
antries are bony and underfed; and 
despite the fact that our ascetics and 
athletes are osseous and meatless, atten- 
uation is an essential of depravity in our 
philosophy. We measure our graces by 
our greases, our men by their meat. We 
are sceptical of St. Simon  Stylites, 
starving on top of a pillar; and smile 
indulgently at Heliogabalus, the only fat 
scoundrel we recall. 

The twentieth century belongs to the 
Fat: it has given us men with fat under 
their belts, fat under their hats; men 
with pods and wads fat laden; it is the 
age of fat things and fat frying, farms, 
trusts, octopi, a fat land flowing with 


Standard Oil and easy money. The 
twentieth century is the age of fat, 
of fatty degeneration of the Deca- 
logue, of fatwits in the forum, pods 


in pulpits and politics, fat Fabius in 
finance, Brobdignago on the bench, cor- 
pulent corporations; an age when honor 
is estimated by obesity, brains by bulk, 
wisdom by waist-measure, talent by ton- 
nage; when Gog, Goliath and Gargantua 


‘Lire’ 


are our idols, the hay scales our altars 
and the Chariot of Aurora is displaced 
by the freight car. The walrus and the 
whale are our totems; we anoint our 
chosen ones with kerosene and oleomar- 
garine; and we expect Father Time to 
drop his scythe and hour-glass, get a 
hair cut, diet up on food fats and lithia 
and cultivate his embonpoint. 

The only fly in the butter of a fat age 
is our passion for long, lean, linguistic 
girls; we balk at the Oriental ideal; we 
refuse to substitute Helen of Avoir- 
dupois for Helen of Troy. A sensible 
age we pursue fat and Morgan; we 
eschew the Fata Morgana, unless we 
follow Bryan and band wagons. 

Joseph Smith. 


A Crying Need 
HAT is really wanted at the present 
time is a standard of misconduct. 
We are constantly doing things in doubt, 
as if we hadn’t a right to do them. 

The confusion caused by people doing 
things which in their circumstances we 
had no right to expect, is the principal 
cause of our troubles. It ought to be 
definitely settled, for example, that any 
millionaire who has, say, over a hundred 
millions, will thereafter lead an honest 
life. If he has only fifty millions his 
life should be semi-honest, and if he 
has only a paltry ten millions, then it 
ought to be conceded that he can loot a 
few railroads or so until he gets on his 
feet. 

It is the principle of disorder that is 
most objectionable. Just when we think 
a man has gotten enough together to 
make him fairly honest, lo and behold, 
we find him selling gold mines or rigging 
the market. 

It would be easy to establish a scale 
of conduct. It could be regulated like 
the tariff, with an ad valorum schedule. 

Up to, say, ten thousand a year, no 
man can afford to be dishonest. He 
ought to get up in the cars and give up 
his seat to women under thirty-five at 
least, and of course he will not take the 
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Miss Henrietta: you KNOW I’M CRAZYTO LEARN TO SKATE, GEORGE, DEAR, 
BUT I inherit A FEARFUL DREAD OF THE WATER. 





Owner (taking friend for trip): How 


BACK SEAT, OLD MAN? 
IT FOR ANY- 


DO YOU LIKE THE 
‘‘ |—ER—WOULDN’T MISS 
THING.’’ 


chance of robbing any safe. From ten 
thousand up to one hundred thousand he 
can engage in little dishonest flyers, by 
making one of a pool or putting through 
a land deal or so for variety. 

When he get& fifty millions or more 
together, however, every man ought to 
ask himself plainly the question: 
Whether, from now on, he ought not to. 
be a philanthropist. Doesn’t he owe 
this to his fellow men? 


Tabloids 


E strong; but not at the wrong time 
or place, or for the wrong thing. 

Be stronger to help than to hurt; and be 
just as strong to sit still and hold your 
peace as to jump in and make trouble. 

Patience is a form of energy, ex- 
hausting at times, but enormously effec- 
tual. 

Meekness, usually confused with 
timidity, is the antithesis, not of cour- 
age, but of bumptiousness, and is one of 
the valuable fruits of cultivated self- 
control. Great men have lacked it, as 
Andrew Jackson and Roosevelt; still 
greater men have had it, as Moses and 
Lincoln. 


ARKIE (boarding a train): I heard 
*bout youh wife dyin’, Jim. 
Whar yo’ gwine now? 
“T’se off to join de Mormons; hit 
keeps one woman hustlin’ too much to 
support a heavy eatah lak me.’’ 
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Tafts Ahoy, and All Aboard ! 


ECO ND-COUSIN 
TAFT of Califor- 
nia, who was lost 
for a few days, has 
been heard from— 
Z or so the papers say, 
and we hear it with 
relief. The gasoline 
failed, or something 
in the launch in which he was exploring 
some remote Californian waters. 

This is not the time for any Taft to 
get lost, even over night. Every prudent 





Taft now chains himself to his bedstead 
when he sinks to rest for fear of som- 
nambulic wanderings, or of being stolen 
in his sleep and withheld from his des- 
tiny. From Greenland’s icy mountains 
to Panama every Taft is or should be 
on the way to Washington, or arranging 
his engagements and securing his trans- 
portation. That is right. All the Tafts 
that can bear the journey are entitled 
to be present on the Fourth of March. 
They are a handsome family and well 
constituted in number, stature and 
pulchritude, to embellish the inaugura- 
tion, 


Public Schools and Their Cost 


The public schools cost roughly three hun- 
dred millions a year.—Saturday Evening 
Post. 

HIS money is spent on those people 
who are engaged in giving us an 
educational system that shall be con- 
stantly creating as many new positions 
as possible. Every time a new study is 
introduced, or a set of new text books 
made necessary, sO many more people 
are enabled to get something out of it 
toward earning their living. 

A vast body of people are engaged in 
the process of educating the young. It 
is their business to create as many op- 
portunities for themselves as_ possible. 
This explains why simplicity does not 
happen to be the watchword of our 
educational system. . 

When our educational system is regu- 
lated and standardized by the state, by 
a small body of men who shall have the 
same authority, and be selected with as 
jnuch care as the Supreme Court, then 
we shall not have continually forced 
upon us new fads which work against the 
normal development of the child. 


Had a Splendid Time, Anyhow 


HERE is every indica- 
tion that Castro had a 
bully time while he was 
President of Venezuela. Fa- 
miliarity with the political 
history of that country is not 
common hereabouts, but no 
one comes forward to assert that any 
former President of Venezuela enjoyed 
himself while in office as fully and even 
boisterously as Castro. According to 
some standards his incumbency must 
therefore be rated as superlatively suc- 
cessful. 





The Idea! 


TATISTICIAN HOFFMAN has an 
article in the “ Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor,’’ in 
which he “declares that from 30,000 to 
35,000 lives are sacrificed in this coun- 
try every year from industrial accidents, 
and that one-third of these are prevent- 
able. 

But what are ten thousand lives com- 
pared with the progress in invention 
and the constantly developing higher 
forms of civilization? In the first place, 
there is nothing so cheap as folks. In 
all probability the ten thousand who 
were killed and might have been saved 
were not worth saving, for otherwise 
they would not have gotten in the way 
and been run over or otherwise killed. 
They would only consume good food, 
anyway. 


To Protect the Shores of the Hudson 
River 
EXT September there is to be a 
celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the opening of the Hud- 
son River to white man’s navigation by 
Henry Hudson, and of Robert Fulton's 
exploit in the same waters of making 
steamboats go by steam. 

The Hudson-Fulton Celebration Com- 
mission has this festivity in charge, and 
is going to provide various spectacles on 
water and Jand which will make front 
seats on the Hudson shore desirable and 
valuable all the way up to Albany and 
Troy. It is urged, however, that no per- 
manent monument has yet been planned 
in connection with this celebration which 
is worthy of the fame of Hudson and 
Fulton and of the dignity of the State 





of New York. It has been proposed, 
therefore, to appoint from among the 
members of the distinguished committee 
that have this celebration in charge, a 
permanent Henry Hudson Memorial Com- 
mission with suthority to protect the 
shores of the Hudson River from deface- 
ment. 

The Palisades have been protected at 
very moderate cost—much less than was 
expected. The Highlands are now being 
blasted into ugliness, and that is the im- 
mediate cause of this proposal to put, 
and keep, the whole river in charge of 
a commission, backed by the State of 
New York, which shall protect its natural 
scenery. 

This seems io us to be a good idea. 
The work is worth doing. Fit men to do 
it can easily be found, and we are as- 
sured that the cost of it, to be defrayed 
by the State, will not be great consider- 
ing the value of the end achieved. 


A New School 


_ In Philadelphia’s public school gymnasium 
instruction is being given pupils, especially 
girls, on how to alight properly from street 
cars.—Boston Transcript. 

F this idea spreads to New York, other 

subjects that naturally occur are, 
“What to do when you are insulted by 
a conductor?’’ “How shall you act, 
and what shall you say, when a man 
offers you a seat—supposing this pos- 
sible?’’ “ How to spring onto a car 
running at full speed and catch it prop- 
erly.’ “How to conceal your feelings 
when the car you are on unexpectedly 
stops at the corner you want to get off 
at.”’ 

The fact is that there are too many 
unnecessary people already. We need 
good servants, well trained enough to 
know their own place and cater to our 
wants. For while we are here, we, who 
are intelligent and smart enough to live 
on easy street, are certainly entitled to 
good service. We need, also, a few good 
authors to keep us properly amused, a 
few song and dance artists to make us 
laugh, a few artists to give us 
the right appreciation of art, and 
a few others to round out our 
lives. But when it comes to 
adopting some scheme to cut 
down the loss of those people 
who meet their deaths by acci- 
dents nothing, in our opinion, 
could be so positively superfluous. 
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The Hobo 


ss HE hobo, as I understand it,’’ said the Man 
from Mars, “is a fellow who will not 

work. Am I correct? ’’ 
“Yes, in a way,’’ replied the Philanthropist, 
“although your statement ought 
to be qualified a little. There 
are people in the community 
who do not work, and yet they 
are not classed as hoboes.’’ 
“And who might they be? 


\ “Well, of course, I refer to 
\y those who have money. They 


don’t have to work.”’ 

“T don’t see the difference,’’ rejoined the Man from Mars 
querulously. “ It is clear that if the hobo lives without work- 
ing, he doesn’t have to work any more than the other man.’’ 

“Tf you put it in that way, I suppose you are right,’’ re- 
plied the Philanthropist. ‘“‘ But then, you know, the hobo is 
of a different class. The others I spoke of have worked at 
some time in their lives and saved their money.’’ 

“And have the hoboes never worked? ’’ 

“Well, hardly that, either. They may have worked. In 
fact, they have all been workingmen at some time in their 
lives, but they did not save their money. That’s the point. 
Consequently they are not fit to survive,’’ triumphantly con- 
cluded the Philanthropist, who had read a bit of Darwin. 

“Your remark would indicate that they are becoming ex- 
tinct. Is that what you mean? ’’ 

“Oh, by no means. On the contrary, they are vastly on 
the increase.”’ 

“Which would look as if they were surviving very well, it 
seems to me,’’ put in the Man from Mars. “ Now as to the 
other class of non-workers. You say they have worked hard 
at some time in their lives? ’’ 

“Yes—that is, either they or their fathers. 
many of them inherited what they have.’’ 


” 
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To be sure, 














“ MOTHER, WHAT DOES HU-MAN-I-TY MEAN? ’’ 

“ HUMANITY, MY CHILD, MEANS CONSIDERATION FOR THE 
FEELINGS OF OTHERS AND SYMPATHY WITH THEIR NEEDS AND 
SUFFERINGS. IT IS THAT IN A MAN WHICH PROMPTS HIM TO 
PREVENT OR RELIEVE DISTRESS, WHETHER OF MEN OR OF ANI- 
MALS, AND TO TREAT ALL CREATURES KINDLY. IT IS THE QUAL- 
ITY THAT MAKES MAN’S NATURE HIGHER AND NOBLER THAN 
THAT OF THE BRUTES.’’ 
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‘JES’ YOU COME RIGHT HOME, HENRY HIRAM—BREAKIN‘* THE 
SABBATH DAY IN THAT SCANLOUS, SINFUL FASHION.”’ 

“WELL, JIMMY HICKS IS LET SKATE ON SUNDAY.”’ 

“THE COMMANDMENT DON’T APPLY T’ HIM; HIS PAW’S A 
VEGETARIAN.”’ 
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“ But, after all,’’ said the Man from Mars, “there is no 
difference between them as to their antipathy for work.”’ 

“T suppose that is correct in the abstract,’’ admitted the 
Philanthropist. 

“Now, then, as to all the rest, the workers, do they work 
because they like it or because they have to? ’’ 

“Most of them work because they like it, I believe, but 
really you will have to excuse me this morning. I would like 
to talk to you longer, but I have a note to meet at the bank 
and I must skurry around and raise the money. However, I 
will give vou the name of our minister. He can undoubtedly 
tell you what you want to know.’’ Ellis O. Jones. 


° . 
The American Habit 
RIGGS: I suppose if I accept your invitation to go to that 
dinner you will want me to make a speech. 

Griccs: No, my dear fellow, you see it’s this way. Every- 
body we have invited so far wants to make a speech, and 
what I am trying to do now is to get together a few listeners. 
E would like to see Miss Isadora Duncan dance a Mara- 
thon against somebody, but on long distance dancing 

she seems to have no competitor. 
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Good to Her Family 


TT. that huge structure is a house, who 
lives in it?’’ asked the Man from 
Mars. 

“That is the palatial mansion of Mrs. 
Vanderscamp of bean fame,’’ answered 
the Beggar on the corner. 


“She must be a very thrifty and in- 


dustrious person,’’ continued the Man 
from Mars. 
“Why so?’’ rejoined the Beggar. 


“Did you ever hear of her doing any 
work much less save money? ’’ 


“No. I’m a stranger here, but, of 
course, any one could see that a great 
amount of work is necessary to take 


care of a house of that sort, to say noth- 
ing of building it in the first place.’’ 

“To be sure it takes a great deal of 
“but 
servants 


she 
for 


responded the Beggar, 
She 


work,’’ 


doesn’t work. has 
that.’’ 

ch 
proposition,”’ 
Mars. “ The 
ported. If 


she must be working for their support 


don’t see how the 


from 


that changes 
Man 

to be sup- 
they are working for her, 


argued the 


servants have 


at the same time. It’s as broad as it's 
Jong.”’ 

“T don’t know where you got such 
strange ideas,’’ rejoined the Beggar, 


“but you’re wrong. Mrs. Vanderscamp 

mever did any work in her life.’’ 
‘“How then does she get along? 
“She owns things of all kinds, things 


” 


that the people need to use and she 
charges for the use of these things.’’ 
“Yes, but she must be of some use 


to society or the people would not allow 
her to own things that they need.’’ 
“JT think an investigation would show 
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* THE WINGED AGE 
Hunter: ARE THEY WILD GEESE? 
Guide: LOOKS MORE LIKE A SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICNIC. 
that she could die to-morrow without Preaching 


making a ripple, without the slightest 


inconvenience to society.’’ 

“Very strange, very strange,’’ 
tered the Man from Mars. “I 
will never get used to your ways.’’ 

“On second thought,’’ broke in the 
Beggar, “I may be doing her an injus- 
I have heard of one service she 
performs with great zeal.’’ 

“Ah, ha,’’ ejaculated the Man from 
Mars. “I knew there must be 
thing. To what do you refer? ’”’ 

“T understand that, though she has 
no children, she is very good to her 
poodle dog.’’ Ellis O. Jones. 


A Problem 


EACHER: Johnny Jones, 
after school one 
study your lesson. 

JoHNNy Jones: Are you going to stay 
with me? 

~ Te." 

“Then I’d like to know if you are 
punishing me or I am punishing you.’’ 


mut- 
fear I 


tice. 


some- 


will 
and 


you 


stay hour 


OT long ago a writer in one of the 
literary papers remarked that the 
average sermon was, of all creative pro- 
ductions, the least likely to be preserved, 
and he called attention to the fact that 


of all the sermons preached only an 
infinitesimal part of them had found 
their way into book form. And these 


are not read. 

Why is it that a body of men who 
have received education 
extending over a large part of their tives 
and training has been for the 
sole purpose of expounding and impart- 
ing truth, should yet say so very little 
that is even worth repeating? This 
would seem to be an unanswerable argu- 
ment against so-called learning. 

As a matter of fact, it is. Suppose 
there was a Whole Dogma of Swimming, 


an academic 


whose 


and that to expound Swimming one 
would have to learn the comparative 
philology of Hebrew, Greek, Sanscrit 


and Latin—would any one ever learn to 
swim by such a method? 
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Shots at Truth 
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“We have not the reverent feeling for a rainbow that a savage 
has, because we know how it is made.”—Mark Twain. 





*“‘He who abuses others must not be particular about the an- 
swers he gets.” 
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‘The great are only great because we carry them on our shoul- 
ders; when we throw them off they sprawl upon the ground.”— 
Montindré., 





’ 


“Have not thy cloak to make when it begins to rain.’ 





Medern Mrs. Bluebeard, however, naturally and gone and done it. Did you——"’ 
was so overcome with impatience that “Yes, dear,’’ she replied sweetly, “I 
“46 OW, my dear girl,’’ said Blue- she could scarcely wait for him to get looked in the fatal room. I went over 
beard, with a crafty smile on out of the house before she was open- the bills that you had allowed all your 
his face, “I am going away on a little ing the fatal door. former wives to run up; and I found 
fishing trip, and I want you to be good. “Ah, ha!’’ she exclaimed, as she that you were keeping me down to one- 
Here are the keys to the garage and the noted the contents, “it will take me a half of the average. But it’s all right 
house, and you are at liberty to roam week to find out all about this.’’ now. I am evening up. JI——’’ 
everywhere and satisfy your curiosity, Later, when her husband returned, he And Bluebeard, quietly and neatly 
but for heaven’s sake don’t open the found her trying on a new directoire removing her head, remarked: 
door of the room that this key fits. Any gown, while the dressing room was “ Dear, dear, the way of the too glad 
one but that! Just remember. Expect strewn with merry widow hats. dresser is certainly hard. Will they 
me in a week or so.’’ *“ So,’’ he exclaimed, “ you have been never learn, I wonder? ’”’ 
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Adding ‘One More Theatre to Those We Had Before 


VERY one was happy at the opening of 
Maxine Elliott’s Theatre. The audience 
that gathered was one representative of 
New York and not of the Tenderloin 





only. From the front of the house the 
joy-destroying commercial element, which 





gathers hawk-like in the lobby at most 


ey SS 
| (MA; aie first performances, was notably absent. 
BET itt The gathering seemed animated by a 
— A spirit of friendly expectancy, and those 
Ee who composed it looked as though they 


had the intelligence and taste to understand and enjoy some- 
thing else than topical songs, rag-time choruses, and jag-time 
jokes. The coming together of such an audience in such a 
mood was not only reminiscent of other theatre-going days in 
New York, but was also a flattering tribute to the new firm 
of Elliott and Shubert, to the new theatre, and particularly to 
the star herself. So much for the audience. 

The house itself, designed by Mr. Marshall, of Chicago, is 
a safe one, a comfortable one, and in its seating plan and 
color scheme a fit setting for such an audience as marked its 
opening. The principal color is a warm ivory white, cheerful 
in itself, and both inconspicuous and becoming as a_back- 
ground. Bar the nearness of the seating to the street, which 
cramps the lobbies and brings the out-door drafts in too close 
touch with the backs of the necks of those in the last row, a 
detect caused by real estate limitations, Maxine Elliott's 
theatre is one of the prettiest and most comfortable in town. 

* * * 

The play—entitled “The Chaperon’’ and written’ by 
Marion Fairfax—was not monumental in aim or execution, 
but was sufficiently pleasing to tune in well with the character 
of the theatre and the mood of the audience. It was fitting 
that as the play was for a woman's theatre and a woman star 
it should be written by a woman and that its theme should 


be essentially girlie-girlie. Although the unfortunate results 
of an international marriage furnished the facts of the com- 
edy, the atmosphere was that of fudge, underskirts, and 
girlish love affairs. Miss Maxine Elliott herself as the acci- 
dental chaperon of three very young women was, in spite of 
her natural statuesqueness, quite as girlish and inconsequential 
as the youngest of her charges, thereby involving herself and 
them in a number of amusing complications. Through these 
the story rippled along in diverting fashion, making no very 
strong draft on the intellect of ‘the audience or the ability of 
the artists, but holding the attention and mildly exciting the 
risibles. The play ended happily and weakly, the final lines 
and situation permitting the ladies in the audience to don 
their hats and adjust them before the drop of the final cur- 
tain without depriving any other spectator of anything of 
value except a parting look at the always beautiful person- 
ality of the star-manageress. 

Was it just good business sense or serene confidence in 
her own attractions that led Miss Elliott to surround herself 
with unusually pretty and vivacious girls in the subordinate 
parts’ No matter which, the selection had a lot to do with 
the general charm of the performance and Miss Elliott suf- 
fered not a bit by the comparison. Of the younger women 
Miss Oza Waldrop and Miss Georgia O’Ramey, the latter as 
a Porto Rican of the sentimental age and the former as a 
little sister, “ always in the way,’’ made the deepest impres- 
sions. Among the men Mr. Julian L’Estrange, as an agreeable 
hero of the conventional manly type, and Mr. Grant Mitchell, 
as a native of the Adirondack region, managed to attract no- 
tice when the feminine contingent was not on the stage. The 
entire cast was chosen with discretion and showed intelligent 
rehearsal. 

Without being pretentious, “ The Chaperon’’ at Maxine 
Elliott’s Theatre provides a pleasant entertainment in agree- 
able surroundings. And as a further agreeable feature, the 
programme of the new house tells everything that any one 
wants to know, is well printed on good paper, and is not clut- 
tered up with a mass of objectionable advertisements. 

x * * 

A performance by college 
amateurs, no matter how 
good, and even if the per- 
formers do come from one 
of the big universities, is not 
in itself a matter entitled to extended notice as a matter of 
public or artistic importance. Therefore the recent most 
creditable presentation of a Victorian farce by Charles 




















THE YALE MEN IN RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S “ THE CRITIC ”” 
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Selby called “‘ The Fire Eater,’’ and of 
Sheridan's ‘‘ The Critic,’’ by the Yale 
Dramatic Association at the Waldorf, 
does not call for critical analysis here. 

It is of importance, though, in the 
present condition of the American the- 
atre, that performances like these are 
possible, as they show a changed atti- 
tude on the part of our best educational 
institutions toward the actual stage as 
distinguished from the study of the 
drama simply as one branch of litera- 
ture. With almost every commercial in- 
fluence connected with the theatre inter- 
ested in degrading the stage and de- 
praving the popular taste, it is grateful 
to find a new and potent factor on the 
other side. Not long ago college author- 
ities only tolerated if they did not sup- 
press the natural youthful tendency to 
dress up and play-act. Now that ten- 
dency is recognized in the universities 
and if not encouraged is at least turned 
in proper directions by those in control. 
At Harvard there is a course in dramatic 
writing and construction and one of its 
most recent graduates is the author of 
one of this season’s most conspicuous 
theatrical successes. This year’s per- 
formances by the Yale Association are 
successors in a series that has brought 
to our stage several plays of literary 
value hitherto unperformed in America. 
Similar movements are on foot in other 
of the more enlightened universities and 
colleges and seem destined to bring edu- 
cation and educated men to the rescue 
of an educational force tremendously 
potent for good to the whole people but 
rapidly being perverted to the teaching 
of only vulgarity and worse. 

By way of example the recent Yale 
performances are somewhat instructive. 
The principal play was a_ classical 
satirical comedy instead of the usual 
feeble imitation of popular musical 
comedy to which the undirected under- 
graduate stage ambition is inclined to 
turn. Instead of the usual amateur 
gropings, skilled practical instruction is 
provided by an unusually competent pro- 
fessional coach in the person of Mr. 
Frank Lea Short. All the players, even 





“WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS’’ 


‘LiFe’ 


the orchestra, are from the student 
body, and their efforts must necessarily 
turn attention in the right direction in 
matters of dramatic literature and stage 
accomplishment. The theatrical and 
critical instinct of the whole college 
must be improved if it is turned on 
what their own fellows are doing in the 
way of acquiring correct diction, proper 
carriage and other stage accomplish- 
ments of value in real life rather than 
to the: personal attractions of the ladies 
of visiting musical comedy companies. 

It is reported that college perform- 
ances have developed some talent which 
is finding its way to 
the professional stage. 
The theatre certainly 
needs educated men in 
all capacities, and, in 
the crowded condition 
of the other profes- 
sions to which college 
men trend by force of 
precedent, it is not 
strange that the college 
try-outs should encour- 
age some of them to 
seek rewards in the 
profession of acting, 
where they will find 
little competition from 
men of their own qual- 
ifications. And if college men can ever 
buck the centre or get around the ends 
of the present monopoly in possession 
of the tremendously profitable business 
of the theatre it will be a blessing not 
only to the theatre itself but to the whole 
American people. 

With the success which should even- 
tually come to the New Theatre, and 
with a practical interest in the legitimate 
theatre encouraged by the universities, 
there are glimpses of a silver lining of 
a very dark cloud. Metcalfe. 





Academy of Music—Mr. David Warfield in 
the pathetic comedy, ‘‘ The Music Master.” 

Astor—‘ The Man from Home.” —Ameri- 
canism humorously and triumphantly ram- 
pant in Europe. 

Belasco—Last week of “ The Devil,” with 
fr. Arliss in the title part. Well acted 
dramatic fantasy. 

Bijou—*“ A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
Messrs. Wise and Fairbanks turning official 
— in Washington into most amusing com- 
edy. 

Broadway—Mr._Joseph_O’Mara, the Irish 
comedian, in “Peggy Machree.” Ballad 
play, with good singing and an excellent 
company. 

Casino—Mr. Eddie Foy in ‘‘ Mr. Hamlet 
of Broadway.” Musical farce of the usual 
kin” with Mr. Foy’s burlesque. 

Circle—“ The Queen of the Moulin 
Rouge.”” Musical play of low type. 

Criterion—“ Samson.” French matrimony 
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“QUOTH THE RAVEN, 
“NEVER MORE’ ”’ 


and French finance mingled in highly sea- 
soned drama. 

Daly’s—“ The World and His Wife.” 
Spanish slander making matrimonial troubles. 

Empire—Maude Adams in Mr. Barrie’s 
“What Every Woman Knows.”  Delight- 
fully acted and witty satire of Scotch char- 
acter. 

Garden—“ Mary Jane’s Pa. Wholesome 
and enjoyable little comedy, with Mr. Henry 
*. Dixey at the head of a good cast. 

Garrick—Mr. Wm. Collier in “ The Pa- 
triot.”” Ephemeral farce, but funny. 

Hackett—“ Salvation Nell.” Excellently 
acted and vivid drama of low life in New 
York. 

Hippodrome—Flying machines, bird ballet 
and circus features all well done. 

Hudson—* Lady Frederick.” Clever com- 
edy by Mr. Maugham, with Ethel Barrymore 
as the star. 

Lyric—‘ The Blue Mouse.” Mr. Clyde 
Fitch’s adaptation of funny, but broad Ger- 
man farce. 

Majesiic—Last week of “ The Pied Piper,” 
with Mr. De Wolf Hopper and Marguerite 
Clarke. Musical and amusing. 

Manhattan Opera House—Mr. Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s special brand of grand opera. 

Maxine Elliott's Theatre—‘ The Chap- 
eron.”’ See opposite. 

Savoy—* The Battle,” with Mr. Wilton 
Lackaye. _ Socialistic debate in interesting 
dramatic form. 

Stuyvesant — “ The Fighting Hope.” 
Blanche Bates and good company in drama 
of to-day. 

Veber’s— An International Marriage.” 
Notice later. 

Wallack’s—‘‘ The Boys and Betty.” Marie 
Cahill and good support in pleasing musical 
comedy. 
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OOKS. 


REAL contribution to the history of 
American letters has been made 

by Mr. Henry Miils Alden, in his com- 
prehensive study ot “ Magazine Writing 
New Literature.’’ Editor of 
Magazine for forty 
Alden links us with those 
when who took a 
regarded it as a permanent 


bt 


’ 


and the 
Harper’s 
Mr. 

days 


nearly 
years, 
placid 
“monthly ’”’ 
acquisition, and when there were no so- 
cieties for dumping tons of old periodi- 
cals on the unresisting poor. All that is 
to be known about the joys of editing, 
Mr. Alden knows; and that he is still 
able to take a kindly and hopeful view 
of contributors, proves his back to have 
been providentially fitted for its burden. 
He has a good word even for that “ de- 
termining factor,’’ the reader, and be- 
lieves him to be developing harmoniously, 
in response to the quickening current of 
intellectual life. The curiosity of the 
public “ concerning intimate things ’’ en- 
larges the writer's field of creative work, 
and gives to homeiiness its proper value 
and emphasis. have not returned 
to Nature, but Nature has been restored 
to us.’’ 

Only a ripe experience, combined with 
much cheerfulness of temper, could have 
a book at once so thoughtful 
optimistic. We should stand 
smile and be happy with Mr. 


people 


se uN 


We 


produced 
and so 
ready to 


Alden, were it not for his inexplicable 


| 
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BUT NOT QUITE 
Boxing Instructor: BY JOVE, SIR, YOU 
NEARLY LANDED ME A NASTY ONE THAT 
TIME. 





‘eer @” 


harshness to Dr. Johnson. “ Violently 
weak!’’ What an epithet to apply to 
that great and sane scholar, whose pas- 
has enshrined 


love of letters 


all “‘ lettered hearts.”’ 


sionate 
him in 


HE best part of Mr. John Spargo’s 

little volume, “ The Spiritual Sig- 
Socialism,’’ is its 
the 


nificance of Modern 
appeal for 
craftsman, for work which might mean 
an opportunity for self-expres- 


the individuality of 
to him 
sion. How this can be achieved by so- 
made clear, inasmuch as 
dis- 


not 
Christianity 
which 


cialism is 
class 
tinction—two things the author 
bitterly decries—were vital forces at the 
time when craftsmanship reached its 
noblest development, when a or a 
hinge became a thing of beauty, because 
some Medieval iron-worker put his soul 
into it. 

Mr. Spargo, however, is not argumen- 
tative. He principles 
alone, and makes an earnest appeal for 
that spirit of universal brotherhood 
which has been the dream of all the 
ages. In many burning words he at- 
tacks capital, the Church, the state, even 
poor Philip the Second of Spain, who 
does not bear intimately on the ques- 
tion, and who was not the simple hob- 
goblin he appears in school histories. 
But from the first word to the last no 
account is taken of one great obstacle 
in the leveller’s path,—an imperfect 
thing called human nature, whose im- 
pelling force is not the immolation of 
self. 


organized and 


lock 


leaves economic 





HERE is nothing ardent, nothing 
emotional, nothing unduly  san- 
guine in the spirit of socialism ex- 


pounded by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson in 
a “ Political Dialogue entitled ‘ Jus- 
tice and Liberty.’’ Dialogue it is not, 
the socialistic professor, 
Martin, does all the talking, Sir John 
Harington all the listening, and Stuart 
all the protesting; but the result of this 


” 


inasmuch as 


triple alliance is a singularly clear and 
ruthless elucidation of principles which 
the the 
Socialism, to Dickinson’s 


individual to 
Mr. 
mind, does not mean merely the level- 


subordinate com- 


munity. 
ling of wealth. This simple and primi- 
tive view of the situation is popular— 
rich—but hardly com- 
does it the 
interests by 


the 
prehensive. Neither 
control of. all 
well-intentioned 
that every action of every citizen’s life 


save with 
mean 
corporate 


inefficiency. It means 


should be influenced by public rather 
than by private considerations. His 
marriage, in which he has _ hitherto 


pleased himself—sometimes to the detri- 





MUST NARROW DOORWAYS BE BUILT 
WITH MOORISH ARCHES? 





ment of the state—should be conducted 
on hygienic principles, and with a view 
to “the excellence of the children who 
are to be born of it.’’ The birth rate 
should be regulated by existing condi- 
tions, and by the principle of supply 
and demand. What we require is “ not 
a large population at all costs, but the 
largest compatible with the highest level 
of civilization.’’ As for our “ feelings,’’ 
Mr: Dickinson, like the lady of Locks- 
ley Hall, holds them to be “ dangerous 
guides.’” “ Have we right to in- 
dulge our feelings in the matter?’’ he 
of children 


any 
asks coldly. “The welfare 
and the community is at 
It is all rational, logical, irrefutable; 
and the quality of the professor’s Eng- 
But 
when he pauses for breath, Stuart feebly 
remarks, “ Well, { don't how you 
can do it,’’—on which point the reader 
and Stuart are one. Agnes Repplier. 


” 


stake. 


lish leaves nothing to be desired. 


see 


A Great Invention 


ADD: What do you think is the 
greatest thing about Governor 
Hughes? 
Capp: His inventive genius. 


Gapnp: Didn’t know he had any. What 
did he invent ? 
Capp: The horseless race track. 
HEN your cup of happiness is full, 
I tell you what you do: 
Leave a little in the bottom for 
The one that follows you. 
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A Childless Future 


CCORDING to Professor Walter 

F. Wilcox, the birth rate per 

1000 has decreased by 152, from 1860 to 

1900, or an average of about 30 in a 

decade. This means, says the professor, 

that at the same rate in a century and a 
half there would be no chitdren left. 

The prospect of being without any 
children in a century and a half is not 
alluring, even though we have such a 
considerable time to wait. 

It is probable that we could make 
other arrangements in our factories and 
mines, so that in this respect we would 
not suffer so materially as if the change 
came more suddenly. 

But if there were no children, there 
would be no mothers’ meetings; for 
‘while mothers’ meetirgs are usually con- 


ducted by those who have no children 
of their own, still the main object is to 
give advice to those who have. 

Also, there would naturally be no 
educational system. How, then, would 
so many people be able to earn a living, 
who are now making good money by 
creating new fads for the children to 
grow up on? 

Not only this, but the absence of chil- 
dren would make it increasingly difficult 
for us to find any one to whom we could 
lie judiciously and systematically. At 
present the writing of text books is a 
considerable industry in itself, furnish- 
ing a means of ltvelihood to thou- 
sands who might otherwise perish. 
But if there were no children to swal- 
low the statements made in text books, 
this industry would have to go by the 
board. 
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Listen to This ! 


= IFE is the best periodical that is 
published.’’ 

We have long suspected it ourselves, 
here in the office. It is high praise, as 
there are many periodicals in the world. 
The chances are that some one peri- 
odical must excel the others. And if it 
isn’t Lire, why—well, it wouldn’t much 
matter what it was. 

Modesty prevents our saying too 
much, but we cannot help respecting this 
opinion, as it comes from a high official 
in the publishing world. While good 
taste and our native humility would pre- 
vent our being the first to announce that 
“Lire is the best periodical that is pub- 
lished,’” we confess we have not the 
strength to resist repeating it—not so 
much from vanity as from a desire to 
enlighten the very few mortals who 
have not already discovered it. 


Money and Character 

Poverty is evidence of inferiority of char- 
acter—those who are poor generally deserve 
to be poor.—San Francisco News Letter. 

OTABLE examples are St. Paul, 

Jesus Christ, Socrates, St. Francis 

of Assissi, Christopher Columbus, and 

more recently, Tolstoi, and Mayor John- 

son of Cleveland, who has lost almost 
all of his money. 

On the other hand, as examples of 
character in the making, we have Mr. 
Harriman, Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Ryan. 





RS. GOLDSTEIMER (they have 

just moved into a new place): 

My dear, I do wish you would go out 

with me more, and meet some of the 

charming women here. 

GOLDSTEIMER: Vy should I know 

them? If I did, I’d have to be giving 
up my seat in der cars all der time. 
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Healthful Tombstone 


ever dies in Tombstone, 
“with’m’’ or fall into 

vertical shaft, or buy an automobile, or “ sass’’ 
their mother-in-law, or try to thaw out powder, 
or mistake cyanide of potassium for sugar, or 
start off a county seat removal racket. Some die 
of old age, some old partners of Daniel Boone, 
but none have ever been known to die from 
physical irregularities contracted in Tombstone, 
aside from the above mentioned causes, and oc- 
casionally an abnormal tightness about the throat, 
superinduced by a coil of manila rope, or from 
a cold caught through a hole made by a .45.— 
Tombstone Epitaph. 


The Ninety and Nine 


A certain minister was deeply impressed by 
an address on the evils of smoking given at a re- 
cent synod. He rose from his seat, went over to 
a fellow minister, and said: 

“ Brother, this morning I received a present of 
100 good cigars. I have smoked one of them, but 
now I’m going home and burn the remainder in 
the fire.’’ 

The other minister arose, and said it was his 
intention to accompany his reverend brother. 

“IT mean to rescue the ninety and nine,’’ he 
-<onceseatindlatemaaniedaaan a. 


unless—they 
a 600-foot 


Nobody 
brought it 
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Slats 


Though modest are the needs of man, 
Still less is woman’s plight; 
She wants but little here below, 
And wants that little tight. 
New York Sun. 











“HIS MASTER’S VOICE ”’ 





THE rebellious angels had just been cast out 
of heaven. In the swift downward flight Lucifer 
overtook Beelzebub. ‘ What’s troubling you, 
Bub? ’’ he called. “ An old problem,’’ answered 
the future foul fiend, between somersaults— 
“Where are we going this fall? ’’—Philadelphia 





Woman, Lovely Woman 


SHORT DESCRIPTION OF A STYLISH WOMAN 


Her waist begins just below her neck. Her 
hips have been planed off even with the rest of 
her body. She is usually buttoned up the back, 
and around her neck she wears a section of 
barbed wire, covered with lace. She wears on 
her head a blond haystack of hair, and on top 
of this a central dome with rings about the same 
size as those of Saturn. She is swathed in her 


gown like an Indian papoose, and on the end 
of her feet are dabs of patent leather. She 


walks on stiltlike heels with the expertness of a 
tight-rope dancer. The pores of her skin are full 
of fine white powder. 

This is a woman.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Papa was about to apply the strap. “ Father,’’ 
said Willie, firmly, “ unless that instrument has 
been properly sterilized I desire to protest.’’ 
This gave the old man pause. “ Moreover,’’ con- 
tinued Willie, “the germs that might be released 
by the violent impact of leather upon a porous 
textile fabric, but lately exposed to the dust of 
the streets, would be apt to affect you deleteri- 
ously.’’ As the strap fell from a nerveless hand 
Willie sloped.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Domestic Economy 


They had automobiled in twenty-five miles 
to see Mr. Highflyer’s pet oculist, and on the re- 
turn trip three tires, one after another, had blown 
up. Whereupon Mrs. Highflyer remarked plain- 
tively and with intense conviction: “ My dear 
Alfred, it would have been so much cheaper to 
have kept you at home and bought you a glass 
eye!’’—New York Times. 
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The Theatre Magazine Bound 


Complete Year 1908 


A handsome volume of over 400 
pages, containing the 12 numbers 
issued during 1908 and beautifully 
bound in attractive green cloth, 


A Book for Your 
Parlor Table 


12 colored plates, 1,500 engrave 
ings. Notable articles ; portraits 
of actors and actresses, and scenes 
from all the plays produced dur- 
ing 1908. 


$ 5° 


Sent prepaid toany address 


———— |] 


The Handsomest Mag- 
azine Published 


The most sumptuously illustrated, 
the most splendidly printed, full 
of anecdotes, reminiscences, a 
stories of stage hfe. In Uniform 
binding with the above volume is 
the complete 














= + = > = Price, $25.00 

02 = = = = = ye 18.00 

1903 = = = + > = 15.00 

1904 = = = a = si 10.00 
1905 = = = = - e . 

1906 = > . = = - 6.00 

1907 5 = = = * vie 5.00 


The magnificent colored covers which appear on each issue are all bound in the Yearly Volume 
|| The Theatre Magazine Co., 22 West Thirty-third St., New York 
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“ MOTHER, DO THEY CALL IT A MOUSTACHE BECAUSE 
IT GROWS ON A MOUSE?” 


Can Do as Well in Chicago 


HE latest poem by Alfred Austin, England’s 
poet laureate, is entitled “ Unto the Last.’’ 

No doubt the exclusive right to the publica- 
tion of this poem in the United States has been 
obtained at considerable cost, but we are almost 
certain our readers will agree with us when we 
say that something equally good could have been 
delivered by almost any member of Cook County 
Poets’ Union, Local 4-11-44. 

Here are three of the seven verses which it 
has been thought worth while to telegraph from 
New York: 

When the plover flaps 
O’er the idle plough, 
And the woodpecker taps 
On the rotting bough; 


When the starved rook pecks 
At the tight-stacked grain, 

And the tattered nest flecks 
The leafless lane; 


Then, then will you love 
Me, and still no less 
When the grass waves above 
My dreamlessness ? 


Now, if Dr. Howard S. Taylor were not run- 
ning for United States Senator on the Inde- 
pendence League ticket, and if Mr. Hearst 
would only give him a few hours off, we have 
not the slightest doubt but he would be able to 
hand in for the noon edition, or at least for 
the hearth and home edition, or, at all events, 
for the eight o’clock sporting edition, something 
like this: 


WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. G is 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are com- 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching. Expert in- 
Structors. Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 
Handsome Art Book, Free. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
N-83 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 





















Steel sectional filing cabinets are now made 

so much like wood that their true composition 
‘can only be detected by the sense of touch. 

Therefore they match up perfectly with quar- 
tered oak or mahogany fittings. 

But whether you select filing devices in wood 
or steel, get the best obtainable—those made by 
the Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, whose agents 
sell at factory prices, which are uniform every- 
where. 

Sold on approval—freight paid—catalogue on 
request. 
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What makes them the best 
soda crackers ever baked? 


What makes them the only 
choice of millions ? 


as the National Biscuit? 
National-Biscuit-Goodness— 


Of Course! 
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When the sparrow flits 
O’er the lawn mower still, 
And the robin twits 
By the hydrant rill— 


When the blue jay dives 
For the squirrel’s store, 
And the wild bee hives 
’Neath the eaves no more— 


Will you love me then 
As you said you did 

When the bullfrog croaked 
To the katydid? 

Or, if by chance he should fail, we could, if 
we cared to do so, name any one of a score of 
sweet singers of Cook County who, on the 
shortest notice, would be able to produce some- 
thing like this: 

When the tomcats roam 
Through the noisy night, 
And the tabbies moan 
In the pale moonlight— 
81 


When from casements fly 
Bound books or chairs, 
And the boarders rush 
For the backdoor stairs— 


Then, then will you love 
Me, and still no less 
When they’re making hay 

O’er my dreamlessness ? 


And one of the many pleasing features of the 
product of Cook County in this line would be 
that it need not be confined to seven or any 
other number of verses. If the IJndependent 
could use it the union would undertake to send 
it poetry of this kind by the yard or bale, as the 
editor might elect.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


A Purist 
“Did you ever have a cold?’’ inquired the 
plain citizen, “that you couldn’t get rid of?’’ 
“No,’’ answered the purist, “if I had had I 
would have it now.’’ 
Thus the coolness arose —Washington Herald. 
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A Linguist 
The charm of Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s TO CALI FORNI iy 
negro dialect stories was greatly enhanced when f 
she read them herself, as she used frequently to ; on 
do in the early days of her fame, for charity on Spend the winter in California 
church entertainments. Her imitation of the | ease ; : ' 
negro dialect was excellent, and her small son, winter’s summer garden! 
who was very proud of her accomplishment in | Less than three days en route 
this line, frequently boasted of it among the Ayes i 
other children. Once, when some of his school- from Chicago via ! 
mates were vaunting the accomplishments of Extra 
their several mothers, he was overheard to de- THE fal t 
clare: ontire 
“Well, my mother is smarter than any of OVERLAND LIMITED contri 
yours. She can speak two languages. sible, 
“What are they?’’ demanded his compan- ae . more 
uae a ae ‘ Leaves Union Passenger Station, tions 
“ White and colored.’’—New York Times. Chicago, 6.05 p.m. daily. Car- 
Break St Asnevitte, N. C.: The four-season resort of the ries standard sleepers only. An- , 
South. THe Manor, the English-like Inn o 1eville other train at 10:10 p.m. Carries M 
* Green Old Age standard and tourist sleepers. - 
“ Say, ma? ”’’ sialic , ’ phab 
0COd “Don’t call me ‘ma.’ Say, ‘mother.’ What is Descriptive books free. ting 
3 ee P every 
Pure, soluble, delicious in flavor, “What’s a green old age? ’”’ ; F. A. MILLER, G.P.A., - Chicago thiev: 
easily digested and satisfying. “When a man who is bald and wrinkled and GEO. A. BLAIR, G.E.A., New York eveni 
Th . highl triti f all tottering marries a young woman who wouldn’t them 
e most highly nutritious o look at him a second time if he didn’t have lots CHICAGO I beg 
pure food beverages. of money,’’ the lady replied, casting a stealthy write 
Specially recommended for the glance at her husband, who was busy reading MILWAUKEE & ST PAUL On 
use of invalids, children and those the stock quotations, “ it may be said that he has ° ner V 
: lived to a green old age.’’—Chicago Record- the p 
advanced in years. Herald. RAILWAY must 
’ . upon 
Maillard’s famous The Latest Thing | as 
P “ Now, my dear rector, I want a little spiritual = - 2 With 
Va nt lla Ch oco la te advice. You see, Mrs. Delancey goes in for refer 
: : Scientific Pantheism. Mrs. Van Giltner goes in print 
Flavored with the true a nee for Swami-ism, and Mrs. Simpkins for New Around a 
only. Made from the finest selecte Thought. Now, can’t you tell me what is the P e opE 
cocoas. very latest thing in religion? ’’—Harper’s | ZO kieo JO . 
: Weekly. : 5 wEN 
At all leading Grocers Th d f the N Verk @ Pesto Bice nD 
Why rui ive Aut bile by a poor cylinder oil ? | e special tours of the New Yor 2 : BLEv 
*"PANHARD OIL solves the problem—try it | Steamship Co. occupy three weeks, and are ideal yachting Th 
e ? Erudite excursions on summer seas, The steamers have nA + my < 
~ " : .| venience, with only outside staterooms. They circle the omni 
be Oh, baby,”’ exclaimed the ,Boston mother, * entire island and stop at many interesting and historic locali- Birt 
what does make you cry so? ties. The ship is the tourist's hotel during the entire trip, so (slat. 
I really cannot say,’’ was the unexpected that the labor and inconvenience of land travel is avoided, wel 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 35TH STREET See The special tourist rate for this cruise is $140,which me 
; ion.’”’—Daily Tele, : . . . oklet, o> 
VISIT THE LUNCHEON RESTAURANT ee cee yo ; includes every expense. Write for illustrated bo his b 
Ant 
_THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. “T 
M i d oe 12 Broadway, New York, or slate 
a — P B h ° Raymond & Whitcomb Co., New York, and all Principal Cities ne 
Fe “OoR fooList. w inter athing  —__| ao 
(CONTEMPORAR on Florida’s warm sands and de- 1) 
EE lightful water is an alluring thought. great 
; - ; The short cut to this pleasure of the had 
Twain’s Opinion of Himself accid 
Mark Twain not long ago was relating his S unny S ou th dowr 
newspaper experience in San Francisco, and did P : quite 
not conceal the fact that he had been “ fired ’”’ is to sail for CHARLESTON and ing t 
from the Call for being the “laziest cuss on ~ JACKSONVILLE on board of out \ 
local staff.’’ One of his auditors- was inclinec f th 
- . , one o e e st ers oO} 
to disparage the acumen of a city editor who fine steam f the = 
was guilty of such an act as to discharge a CLYDE LINE ae 
genius such as Mark Twain afterward proved to 
be. : ‘ e THE 
“No, he was dead right,’’ expostulated the St. Johns River Service between 
humorist. “I’d a-done the same thing to my- Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, Vy 
self, for I didn’t get on = I was good for | Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and inter- Rens 
until some time afterward.’’—The Wasp. | mediate landings. Eee: 
Not an Up-to-Date Church | a 
Two colored sisters living in a suburban town 
met on the street one day, and Sister Washing- | 
ton, who had recently joined the church, was | 
describing her experiences. Only 
“’Deed, Mrs. Johnsing, I’se jined the Baptist Quebec 
Church, but I couldn’t do all the jining here, Driving 
“cause they had to take me to the city church to the Win 
- acca oy woh wet galaeataa CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 
te nn Hi. H. RAYMOND, ¥. P. & G. M. A. C. HAGERTY, G. P. A ' 
GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER General Offices: Pier 36 N. R., New York. CHANGE FOR THE BETTOR HOV 


*“*Tt’s purity has made it famous" 
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To our readers: Lire will pay one dollar for 
each contribution printed under the above title. 
Extracts should not be over 400 words in length, 
and the source should be invariably given. The 
entire field of literature can be drawn upon. But 
contributors should bear in mind, as far as pos- 
sible, that the extract should contain an tdea 
more or less complete in itself. Familiar quota- 
tions and epigrams are not desired. 


The Spelling Lesson 


UCH of my unassisted self, and more by 
the help of Biddy than of Mr. Wopsle’s 
great-aunt, I struggled through the al- 

phabet as if it had been a bramble-bush; get- 
ting considerably worried and scratched by 
every letter. After that, I fell among those 
thieves, the nine figures, who seemed every 
evening to do something new to disguise 
themselves and baffle recognition. But, at last 
I began, in a purblind groping way, to read, 
write, and cipher, on the very smallest scale. 

One night, I was sitting in the chimney-cor- 
ner with my slate, expending great efforts on 
the production of a letter to Joe. I think it 
must have been a full year after our hunt 
upon the marshes, for it was a long time 
after, and it was winter and a hard frost. 
With an alphabet on the hearth at my feet for 
reference, I contrived in an hour or two to 
print and smear this epistle: 

“mI pEER JO i opPE U rR KRWITE wELt i 
opE i sHAL soN B HABELL 4 2 TEEDcE U 
JO aN THEN wE suHOrz B sO cLOpp aN 
wEn i M preNctD 2 vu JO woT LarX an 
BLEVE ME InF xn PP.” 

There was no indispensable necessity for 
my communicating with Joe by letter, inas- 
much as he sat beside me and we were alone. 
But I delivered this written communication 
(slate and all) with my own hand, and Joe 
received it as a miracle of erudition. 

“T say, Pip, old chap!” cried Joe, opening 
his blue eyes wide, “ what a scholar you are! 
A’n’t you?” 

“T should like to be,” said I, glancing at the 
slate as he held it: with a misgiving that the 
writing was rather hilly. 

“Why, here’s a J,” said Joe, “and a O equal 
to anythink! MHere’s a J and a O, Pip, and 
a J-O, Joe.” 

I had never heard Joe read aloud to any 
greater extent than this monosyllable, and I 
had observed at church last Sunday when I 
accidentally held our Prayer-Book upside 
down, that it seemed to suit his convenience 
quite as well as if it had been all right. Wish- 
ing to embrace the present occasion of finding 


out whether in teaching Joe I should have to 
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The Boston 
Travel Society 


Old World 


Journeys 


Boylston and Berkeley Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 


ROUND 


THE $1425 


WORLD 


Remarkable Four Months’ 
ours; Magnificent Steam- 
Ships; First Class throughout. 














BERMUDA 


“THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT.” 


Only 45 hours from New York by frequent steamers of 
Quebec 8. S. Co. (29 B’way, N. Y.) Outdoor life, Yachting. 
Driving, Golf, Sea Bathing. Climate delightful throughout 
the Winter. The well-known 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


NOW OPEN 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Megrs., Hamilton, Bermuda. 














THE TELEPHONE COMMONWEALTH 


On November 3 the universal usefulness of the Bell 


System was shown as never before. 


lt was an inti- 


mate, integral part of the election machinery. And 
by the time old Trinity Steeple chimed midnight the 
Bell Service had reliably informed farmers and house- 
holders throughout the nation that Mr. Taft was elected. 


HE returns telephoned by seven o'clock 
from election district to election district in 
Erie County, New York, indicated by a 
rule the politicians follow that Taft had 
carried the State of New York. 
By eight o'clock the crowds in front of the news- 
paper offices knew it. 
By eleven the approximate size of the majority in 
Ohio was known. 
In the newspaper offices of the single city of 


| Philadelphia, between 200 and 300 Bell telephone 
| operators were announcing the bulletins to every 
| subscriber who “‘rang up."’ 





| 





In thousands of newspaper offices over the coun- 
try, tens of thousands of operators were doing the 
same thing. 

In what other country could it have happened ? 

Comparison is futile. Yet as a telephone achieve- 
ment it only marks the passing point of progress 
reached by a service which set out in the beginning 
to occupy the whole field of telephony. 

The apparatus, the operators, the lines—the 
whole equipment of the service simply measured up 
to the busiest hour capacity of the Bell Companies. 

But it is an object lesson to those who are really 
interested in the development of the telephone to 
its point of greatest public utility. 

It emphasizes the value of federation in national 
telephone work—the necessity of co-operation, of 
a common investment which provides an equipment, 
on a business basis, capable of carrying the country’s 
telephone traffic at the busiest hour of the busiest day. 

This cardinal principle which guided the original 
Bell Telephone Company remains the guiding in- 
fluence in the affairs of the associated Bell Com- 
panies, 


American Telephone 


There is an investment in the equipment of these 


companies to-day of about $60),000,000. The 
wonderful development which has resulted from 
this unexampled investment, which is being in- 
creased at the rate of over $50,000,000 a year, has 
given America the leadership of the world. 


The press of other countries hold up the Bell 
Telephone System as an example of what the 


telephone systems in their own countries might 


become under proper management. 


The press of Paris has been agitated for some 


months over a ‘“‘telephone crisis,’’ brought about 
by the “‘extreme inefficiency”’ of the service, which 
is conducted by the Post Office Department. 

After much debate a programme has been an- 
nounced, calling for five new telephone exchanges 
in Paris tocost $6,000,000, and cable work estimated 
at another $6,000,000, a period of four years being 
allowed for the execution of this work. 

An English telephone expert examined the work- 
ing of the Bell Telephone System during the present 
year, as compared with the system of England. 

*‘I venture to say,’’ he wrote in The London 
Times of August 12, 1908, “‘that ninety-nine out 
of one hundred business men in Great Britain 
would gladly pay fzvice the rates they now pay for 
trunk telephone ealls if they could be assured of a 
service approaching the efficiency of the American 
service.’’ 

Every subscriber to the Bell service becomes a 
member of a great, national telephone federation 
whose watchword is promptness; a brotherhood of 
quick communication which is the life of American 
civilization. 


Telegraph Company 








begin quite at the beginning, I said, “ Ah! But 
read the rest, Joe.” 

“The rest, eh, Pip?” said Joe, looking at 
it with a slowly searching eye, “One, two, 
three. Why, here’s three J’s, and three O’s, 
and three J-O, Joes in it, Pip!” 

I leaned over Joe, and, with the aid of my 
forefinger, read him the whole letter. 

“ Astonishing!” said Joe, when I had fin- 
ished. “ You are a scholar.” 

“ How do you spell Gargery, Joe?” I asked 
him, with a modest patronage. 

“T don’t spell it at all,” said Joe. 

“ But supposing you did?” 

“Tt can’t be supposed,” said Joe. 
I’m oncommon fond of reading, too.” 

“ Are you, Joe?” 


wiki 


“On-common. Give me,” said Joe, “a good 
book, or a good newspaper, and sit me down 
afore a good fire, and I ask no better. Lord!” 
he continued, after rubbing his knees a lit- 
tle, “when you do come to a J and O, and 
says you, ‘ Here, at last, is a J-O, Joe,’ how 
interesting reading is!” 

I derived from this, that Joe’s education, 
like steam, was yet in its infancy. 

Dickens—Great Expectations. 
About Money 
HE world is divided into two kinds of 
human things—those that have money 
and those that have none. But the latter 
are not human beings at all—they are either 
(Continued on tage 84) 
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HIGHEST STANDARD OF THE 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S 


\ WHISKEY ) 
c oO 
C Sold at all first-class cafes Oo 
and by jobbers. | 
° WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. @) 








(Continued from page 83) 
devils, viz., poor devils; or angels, viz., angels 
of patience and renunciation. 

Without money, without teeth, and without 
a wife we come into this world; and without 
money, without teeth, and without a wife we 
go out of this world. What, then, have we 
accomplished in the world? We have made 
money, cut teeth, and taken unto ourselves 
wives! A glorious destiny! There are fevers, 
pains, convulsions, and sufferings of all kinds 
attendant upon the getting of teeth and wives, 
and when one has them they hurt the whole 
year round, and often the best one can do 
is to have them extracted. Teeth and wives 
come to you without your doing, and unless 
most carefully treated they are liable to decay. 
But money does not come without your doing, 
and often a man leaves this world without 
having had money. It would be interesting to 
hear the reply of such a person when asked 
on the other side, “ What did you do in the 
world?” 

Who has money? The rich people! That is 
a misfortune! If the poor people only had 
money then we should see what poor devils 
these rich fellows are! It is no art to be rich 
when one has much money, and it is no merit 
to be poor when one has none. 

What is money? Money is a goodly lump 
which the Lord God attaches to insignificant 
people, so as not to lose sight of them in his 
creation as a good housekeeper puts a big label 
on a little key. 

What is money? Money is a figure which 
gains in importance as there is a cipher at- 
tached to it. 

What is money? Money is a metal heel 
under the boots of little people to make them 
appear as tall as others. 























‘I SAY, WAITER, CAN I HAVE 
WITH THESE WORMS? ”’ 
“NO, BUT I CAN BRING YOU A FEW FIRE FLIES! 


SOME TOBASCO 


SAUCE 
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* Oh Be Jolly ”’ 


rhe product of the best malt and hops perfectly blended and 
naturally aged. Promotes digestion, aids in the assimilation of 
food. The best ale and best health beverage on the market. 


At leading Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes 


A. G. VAN NOSTRAND, ®""iSoston, Mass. 
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JOHNSJAMESON 
WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere. 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO., 


Sole Agents, New York. 















































What is money? Money is an indemnity 
which God gives to a certain number of per- 
sons on condition that they will not make bold 
to acquire any such goods as Intellect or Ge- 
nius. 

What is money? Money is the accent grave 
upon a letter which would else be silent. 

What is money? Money is the mysterious 
essence of a being which defines its ego in the 
following words: “If I were not what I have, 
I should not have what I am.” 
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The ideal of what a de- 
lightful drink should be- 


A Club Cocktail 


is the cocktail of the connois- 
seur because it is measure- 
mixed to exact proportion. 


CLUB COCKTAILS never vary. 


i 


é 


They’re always uniform, 
always right. 


Martini (gin base) and 
Manhattan (whisky base) 
are the most popular. Get 


a bottle from your dealer. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


HARTFORD 


New York London 


ae * * Se, 





es 


But what is no money? No money? No 
money? 

No money is a thing of which all empty 
pockets are full. 

No money is the alibi of a being which 
should testify to our presence in this world. 

No money is a disease aggravated by the 
continuous obstruction of Fortune. 

No money is a gentle invitation of nature 
to incur debts, and a peremptory command not 
to pay them. 

No money is an irresistible inclination to 
melancholy on the part of our purse caused by 
hopeless love to an unattainable object. 

No money is an exposition of no money at 
all, a proposition in abstract philosophy, a fit 
position for a minister of finance, and a happy 
disposition for platonic love. 

No money is a vulgar ballad which common 
people sing aloud on the streets, but the more 
refined only hum between their lips within 
doors. 

No money is the watchword of extreme rad- 
icalism and the art of making oneself popular 
at a low price. 

Alas, what is man without money? <A twice- 
told anecdote, a song without a tune, a lost 
poodle-dog without an honest finder, last year’s 
calendar, etc., etc. 

Without money no prince can reign, no min- 
ister can minister, no general can make war, 
no painter can paint, no farmer can till the 
field; only the bards and poets can sing and 
make verses without money; the poet is true 
to his muse, even though he has no’ money; 
indeed he muses more than ever—how to get 
some. M. G. Saphir. 
( Continued on page 85) 
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(Continued from page 84) 
Bon-Mots Taken From the German 
NE of the greatest discoveries which 
human reason has made in modern 
times is, in my opinion, the art of judg- 
ing books without having read them. 

It is no art to say a thing in few words 
when you have something to say, like Tacitus. 
But when you have nothing to say, and write 
a big book, that’s what I call merit. 

He combined the qualities of the greatest 
men in history; he carried his head on one 
side like Alexander the Great, he was always 
scratching his head like Czsar, he could drink 
coftee like Leibnitz, and when he was com- 
fortable in his easy-chair he would forget to 
eat and drink like Newton, and like him it 
was often necessary to wake him. 

Of all commodities in the market there is 
none more remarkable than books. Printed 
by persons who do not understand them; sold 
by people who do not understand them; 
bound, reviewed, and read by people who do 
not understand them; and, best of all, written 
by people who do not understand them. 

I have found throughout life that when all 

















“Our Kitchen, Always 
Open to Visitors, 
is Our Best 


Advertisement.” 


Between the lines you read: 
“*What can be seen can be believed.”’ 

A visit to our kitchen will convince 
you that in the making of soups we 
stand first and foremost, whether the 
point of view be cleanliness, thorough- 
ness, quality, purity or flavor. 

We would like you to pay us a 
visit. If unable to do so, write for 
our illustrated, descriptive book, sent 
free on request. 

21 kinds sold by Grocers everywhere 














other means fail there is nothing that will 
give you a surer clue to a man’s character 
than a joke which he takes amiss. 

The story was told how St. Dionysius, after 
he had been beheaded, walked two miles with 
his head in his hand. “Two miles?” asked penning 
one of the company. “ Yes, two miles; there 
is not the least doubt of it,” was the reply. 
“T will gladly believe you,” said a lady, wit- 
tier than the others; “on such occasions it is 
only the first step which is difficult.” 


in Quart, Pint and Half-Pint Tins. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD Co. 
JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS, N. Jd 

































































> NX In other countries when a citizen becomes 
ba dissatisfied with his government he emigrates, 
in France he requests the government to emi- 
empty rate 
Copyright, 1908, by Life Pub. Co, g : 
which Charles Lamb on Valentines 
og : HIS is the day on which those charming lit- 
yy the tle missives, ycleped Valentines, cross and 
inter-cross each other at every street and 
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Sis te SIZE of every number of rassments not his own. It is scarcely credible 
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_— his good luck with his friends and patrons. mistress, in perfect simplicity of feeling, 
os “Madam, my liver and fortune are entirely at 
I the Therefore, take careful note of the plump- your disposal;’’ or putting a delicate question, 
. oe “ . “ Amanda, have you a midriff to bestow?’’ But 
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“ a ness of the individual Issues during the custom has settled these things, and awarded the 
apes ‘ seat of sentiment to the aforesaid triangle, while 
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THE PUISSANT GOVERNOR 
Then up spake Virtue, otherwise Hughes, 
“Best hold your tongues, I never excughes, 
Don't question my puissance, 
jan” 2() E'en though it’s a nuisance, 
Racing is off, it's ‘RAD-BRIDGE’ for youghes.** 
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HAMPTON’S 


A New Magazine— 
of Character 


Fearless Entertaining American 


@ This is the magazine that got the 
“Fighting Bob” Evans naval series and 
the new serial by Rex Beach—features 
thatarerunningnow. In addition, the fol- 
lowing writers in current issues may in- 
terest you: ) 


CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


A Strong Article Every Month 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


Three startling essays 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


Dainty fiction 
JOSEPH CONRAD 
Vivid fiction 
VANCE THOMPSON 


A series on Spiritualism 


EUGENE P. LYLE, Jr. 


A series on Cotton and Night Riding 


O. HENRY 


A new series of humorous short stories 


These are just a few. Every other feature is just as good. 











HAMPTON’S is crammed each month with more 
good things to read than any two other mag- 
azines in the market. It is alive, American, 
broad, young, wholesome, clean, strong editor- 
ially and rich and elaborate artistically—adsolutely 
new—undoubtedly interesting—preeminently ¢he 
magazine for 1909. It is growing because mag- 
azine readers in America are quick to recognize 
its better merit and its more intense interest. 


If you like Life—You’ll like HAMPTON’S 
SAMPLE COPY—-FREE 


Send a 2-cent stamp, to pay postage, and we will send you 
asamplecopyfree. Write today. HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, 
66 West 35th Street, New York. 











Send for our Hand Book—Hampton’s Sales Force—if you 
want to start a permanent business on a guaranteed in- 
come. Address MANAGER SALES DEPT., Hampton’s 
Magazine, 66 West 35th Street, New York. 
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Why Not Live Long Lives? 


Before Noah ruled the waves with the flagship “ Ark,’ the people of the 
earth were so scarce that they often remained on this sphere to entertain 
one another for 500 or 600 years. 

A most remarkable case is that recorded in Poland of Margaret Krasiow- 
na, who died in 1763, at the age of 108. At 94 she married her third husband, 
Gaspard Raykolt, then a bashful suitor of 105. His father had just died at 
the age of 119. During the fourteen years Mr. and Mrs. Raykolt kept house 
there were born to them two boys and one girl, all three of whom had white 
hair in infancy and none could ever chew solid food. 

Henry Jenkins, an Englishman, who died at the ripe age of 169 in 1670, 
was produced in court as a witness at the age of 157. Placed under oath he 
was cautioned by the judge to be accurately truthful in all things, especially 
as to his age. Jenkins at once produced two witnesses, each over 80 years 
old, who testified that when they were boys Jenkins was an old, gray-headed 
man. 

Probably the most startling “ oldest inhabitant ’’ story is that concerning 
Mr. and Mrs. John Rovin, both of whom died in the place of their birth, 
Temeswar, Hungary, in 1741; he aged 172 and she 164. Their married life 
covered 148 years and at death they left an infant orphan aged 116. 


WHILE riding in the Tiergarten recently, the German Emperor saw, lying 
on the grass, a freshly laundered shirt, that had evidently slipped out of a 
parcel on its way back from the laundry to the owner. The shirt now reposes 
in the “Lost and Found’’ department of the police headquarters in Berlin, 
labelled: “‘ Finder; his Majesty the Emperor and King.’’ After a reasonable 
lapse of time, if unclaimed, it will become the property of the finder —Bellman. 


A MAN had been invited unexpectedly to make an automobile trip, and 
was not fully prepared for it. The roads were very dusty, and after traveling 
several miles, the party came to a village, where the man thought he might 
be able to purchase something to protect his clothing. 

The automobile halted before the general store of the village. 
alighted and accosted the single clerk. 

“T want to get a linen duster,’’ he said. 

“T am sorry,’’ returned the clerk, easily, “ we are just out of linen dust- 
ers. But I can let you have a nice feather duster.’’—New York Times. 


The man 

















Verses by E. S. Martin 


A Little Brother of the Rich 


(The. Scribner Edition) $1.25 


Poems and Verses 
(The Harper Edition) $1.25 


Sent post raid on receipt of price. The two sent post paid to one address for $2.00 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West Thirty-first St., New York 
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ROGER LOVEJOY, UNLESS YOU 


Villain: J 
1 i THE PAPFRS, I SHALL JUMP ON THE TRIGGER! 


NOW, 
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Charles 


Dana 
Gibson 


HAS returned to America to 
draw more of his inimitable 
pictures of people. He will 
also paint in oil colors sub- 
jects as typically American as 
his well-known pen-and-ink 
drawings. 


@ With renewed enthusiasm, 
and with new powers after 
three years of study among 
the masters in Spain, Italy, 
Holland, France, Germany, 





and England, Mr. Gibson 
takes up his work, which will 
prove even more interesting to 
lovers of pictures than it was 
before. His paintings will be 
faithfully reproduced in full 
color, and his drawings in 
black and white, appearing ex- 
clusively in one publication— 


Collier’s 


The National Weekly 


ys 























Book Buying by Subscription 


HAT you can fool some of the people all of 
the time is well illustrated in the increasing 
number of advertisements in the magazines 

sets of books sold by subscription. 


‘The allurement is always the same. If you 
1! fil out the coupon you will receive by ex- 
rss thirty or more magnificent volumes, for 
Bich you agree to pay, say, two dollars a month, 
bi eteen months, when they are yours. 


verage lay person does not understand 
¢ and outs of the book trade, but a 
s reflection must convince even him that 
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> an enormous profit in this sort of thing, 
would not be so many people doing it. 
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"he process is about like this: First a repu- 
publisher issues the set, which he sells in 
rfecily legitimate manner to his own cus- 
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“youR MAJESTY, WIIAT SHALL IT DO WITH THIS 
HUMORIST? ”’ 
“ AWAY TO THE CALDRON. LET HIM BUBBLE OVER 
MIRTH.”’ 


PROFESSIONAL 





tomers When the 


become 


plates have worn, 
and he has sold all that he can reasonably expect 
to sell, he then turns the plates over to the sub 
scription firm, who either pay him a royalty for 
the privilege or else a lump sum down. The sub 
scription man then prints from these plates, say, 
a thousand copies, each one of which is num 
bered, to make it look as if it 
special. 


were something 
Then he has the books bound, either in 
an imitation morocco or in a cheap leather, and 
begins his campaign. 
numbered 
seventy-five cents a 


The books, which he adver 
sets, have cost him about 
volume, and he seils them 
all the way up to ten dollars a volume, paying a 


tises as 


liberal commission, of course, to the agent. 


The other day, for example, the writer was 
approached by a book agent, who sought to sell 
him a history set of twenty volumes at the very 
low price of six dollars a volume (reduced from 
twelve) At the same moment there was lying 
on the writer's desk a bookseller's periodical, in 
which an advertisement appeared by a man who 
offered these same volumes complete for ten dol 
lars, printed from the original plates. 

Buying books by subscription is a precarious 
affair. Those who wish to indulge in it should 
always look into the book and see if it bears the 
imprint of a reputable publisher, whose reputa 
tion is above suspicion. Otherwise it is reason 
ably certain that the book is not what it appears 
to be on its face. 
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No other hair tonic made contains this combination 
antiseptic, preservative, cleansing, stimulating, and 
nourishing properties. 

You should always use Rexall ‘93 Hair Tonic. 
It keeps the hair naturally abundant, soft and silky. 
goo Eradicates dandruff, prevents baldness, and promotes 
a healthy hair growth. 
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“93” Hair Tonic and 
what it will do. 


If not satisfied with results, tell the druggist who sold 
it to you and he will refund your money cheerfully. 
No other hair tonic is sold under such a strong 

guarantee. 











Only one druggist in a place sells 
Rexall 93°’ Hair Tonic. It cannot 


be obtained elsewhere. Popa peirdyseat 
Look for cae ba re " 

The Fexall Stores Fomie. and, a 
: xall “*93"* Sham 
They are located in over 2000 towns detriges rag edges Ie 


and cities in the United States. 
Write for free booklet, ** Treatise on 
Care of the Hair.” 
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All that remains of Jenny Lind is her picture, her autograph, and memories dear to all who ever 
heard her sing. 

Her greatest charm—her wondrously sweet and melodious voice — is gone forever. 

How different had she lived in the present day! 

The Victor would have preserved her beautiful voice to posterity, just as it has ‘'amagno’s; just as it does the other 
great singers of the world. 


You can hear them to-day on the / 7cfory whenever you like; and generation after 
yeneration will keep on hearing them though the artists themselves will be forever silent, 
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